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the plea that the British Government is not con¬ 
cerned in the subject as are those of Japan and Italy, 
for, if we are fortunately exempt from the visitation 
of seriously destructive earthquakes, this is not true 
of our possessions; moreover, as one of the principal 
suppliers of the materials which will be used in the 
building of earthquake-proof construction, we have a 
distinct national interest in earthquakes. In England, 
too, has been formed the most valuable organisation 
which exists for the study of those broader aspects 
of seismology in which the cooperation of widely 
separated observers is necessary; at more than fifty 
stations, scattered over the surface of the globe, 
instruments capable of recording distant earthquakes 
have been set up, and all report to one central station, 
where an abstract of their records is periodically pub¬ 
lished, but this organisation, which we owe to Prof. 
Milne, is entirely dependent on the energy and 
initiative of one man, it has no official status or 
permanent foundation, which will ensure its perman¬ 
ence or extension. 

Meanwhile, German)' has been to the fore and 
instituted an International Seismological Association, 
which, not content with the holding of periodical 
meetings, on the model of the international con¬ 
gresses, has established a central bureau at Strass- 
burg, where it aims at concentrating the study of 
earthquakes and the collection of seismological data. 
So far its activities have been largely devoted to the 
preparation of a catalogue of the earthquakes of the 
whole world, necessarily too incomplete to be of great 
scientific value, and to the collection, for the purpose 
of publication, of the seismograms of the Valparaiso 
earthquake, which, as has been shown in our pages, 
do not exist in that complete form, uncomplicated by 
the effect of other disturbances, which is necessary 
for scientific study. As aids to the advancement of 
science these count for very little, as advertisements 
they are invaluable; and in saying this we insinuate 
nothing against the founders’ of the International 
Seismological Association, we may acquit them of 
any commercial intention, we recognise the great 
services which its promoter has rendered to science, 
but the facts remain that, where the information is 
there will people go for advice, and where they go 
for advice there too will they obtain their materials; 
and so we are in a fair way to a repetition of the 
lesson of the Jena glass. 


INDIAN ORCHIDS . 1 

/~\NE of the largest and most generally distributed 
v - / of the natural families of Indian plants, the 
Orchids form at the same time a group in which 
considerable interest is taken by European residents 
in our eastern dependency. No order affords more 
satisfactory data where questions as to the distribu¬ 
tion of species have to be dealt with or points con¬ 
nected with endemism require illustration. The 
value of such data increases as the records for par¬ 
ticular areas approach completeness. In order that 
the records for at least one area might be made as 
nearly, as possible exhaustive, Sir G. King planned, 
and with the help of Mr. R. Pantling, who made the 
necessary drawings, carried out a scheme for the 
description, and delineation from fresh material of 
every orchid known to occur in Sikkim. The results 
were published in “ Orchids of the Sikkim- 
Himalaya,” which forms the eighth volume of the 
Calcutta Garden Annals. 

1 ' G Orclvrls o' the North-Western Himalaya." By J. F. Duthie. 
Annals o* the Beyl Bo'anic Garden. Calcutta, vol. lx. part ii. Pp. ii-f 131 ; 
with 58 plates. (Calcutta : Bengal Secretar at Press, 1906 ) 
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The present work is, as Mr. Duthie explains, to 
be regarded as a supplement to that on the orchids 
of Sikkim. The area dealt with, which comprises 
the whole of the Himalaya to the west of Nepal, 
between yo° 30' and <So° 40' E., is no doubt much 
more extensive than the area investigated in the 
previous volume, which comprises only that part of 
the Himalaya which lies between Nepal and Bhutan, 
from 88° to 89° E. But though this be the case, the 
number of species to be dealt with is much smaller; 
only 173 orchids are known to occur in the whole 
north-western Himalaya, as compared with 449 in 
Sikkim alone, and of these 105 are common to both 
areas. The same thoroughness has, however, 
characterised the search for material, and the same 
care marks the description of the species, though 
some may regret that the scope of the work has not 
allowed of fuller criticism in certain places of the 
work of previous writers. The author has been 
especially fortunate in having at his disposal the 
services of a competent artist, Mr. Hormusji Deboo, 
who has prepared fifty-eight highly satisfactory 
figures of those species that are to be’ found in the 
north-western Himalaya, but that do not occur in 
Sikkim, 

Apart from its value to systematic botanists and 
students of phytogeography, the work will be 
welcomed by residents in the hill stations of the 
north-west Himalaya as the previous volume has been 
by residents in Sikkim, who in their study of the 
orchids they meet with find themselves, particularly 
at first, unable fully to appreciate the characters and 
relationships of the species before them when they 
have to rely for information on technical descriptions, 
however excellent, that are unaccompanied bv illus¬ 
trations. Regret will perhaps be felt that so few 
plates have been given. It is true that figures of the 
other 105 species are to be found in the work on the 
orchids of Sikkim, and it will be realised that the 
editor of the Annals must have felt himself precluded 
from incurring the expenditure involved in figuring 
the same species a second time. Still, the fact re¬ 
mains that the figures in the work on the Sikkim 
orchids, though good, fail to come up to the standard 
of the work of a trained draughtsman. 

The author may be congratulated on the produc¬ 
tion of a memoir which sustains the character 
imparted to these Annals by the distinguished 
botanist who founded the series. The two ideals of 
scientific accuracy and practical utility, aimed at in 
previous volumes, have been kept steadily in view, 
and the enlightened liberality of the Government of 
Bengal, which has rendered their publication possible, 
will be as gratefully recognised bv botanical workers 
generally as it is by the editor of the Annals in the 
dedication of the volume before us. 


A RECENT ADVANCE IN THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF CANCER. 

COMPLETE presentation of the doctrine of the 
gametoid nature of malignant growths and of 
the grounds upon which that doctrine rests is con¬ 
tained in the first report on the cvtological investi¬ 
gation of cancer, recently published. 1 The papers deal¬ 
ing with this subject have appeared in various publi¬ 
cations, commencing with the original communication 
to the Royal Society by Farmer, Moore, and Walker 
in 1903, and they are here collected together and pre- 

1 University of Liverpool and Royal Infirmary Cancer Research Labor- 
atories(Mrs. Sutton Timmis Memorial Fund). First Report on the Cyno¬ 
logical Inves igaiion of Cancer. 1906. fiy J. E. S. Moore and C. E. 
Walker. Pn. 87. (Liverpool : Publish ?d for the Liverpool Cancer Research 
Committee by the Priory Publishing Co., n.d.) 
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faced by an account of maiotic phenomena generally 
and a detailed comparison of those phenomena with 
the changes observed in cancer-cells. 

It will be remembered that the authors of the com¬ 
munication referred to drew a comparison between 
the nuclear phenomena in cancer-cells and those char¬ 
acterising the process of maturation in the cells of 
reproductive glands. The degree of similarity be¬ 
tween the two processes was found to be such as to 
suggest the inference that the type of cell-prolifera¬ 
tion in the two cases was identical ; and to those 
possessing a sense of the morphological significance 
of nuclear form this conclusion appeared to be war¬ 
ranted. 

Deviations from the normal mitotic process were, 
however, already well recognised in cancer-cells, and 
had been interpreted as being purely pathological 
phenomena. Upon this view the resemblance between 
the nuclear forms met with in cancer-cells and those 
encountered in reproductive tissue would be regarded 
as accidental, and, in particular, the approximate 
halving of the number of chromosomes in individual 
cells of a group exhibiting extensive numerical vari¬ 
ations both above and below that number would be 
looked upon as a merely chance occurrence. 

Before this interpretation could be considered to 
have been satisfactorily displaced, it was, therefore, 
necessary to demonstrate that the definite halving of 
the chromosomes occupies a dominant position in the 
cancerous process, and to trace in every detail the 
points of similarity between that process and the 
maiotic process of reproductive tissue. Further re¬ 
search in these directions has tended to strengthen the 
original contention. By constructing the frequency- 
curve of the numerical variations of chromosomes in 
cancer-cells, the important position occupied by the 
definite halving of the number of chromosomes has 
been exhibited in a convincing manner; and the 
parallelism between the normal maiotic and the can¬ 
cerous modes of cell-division has been traced in such 
detail as, apparently, to leave few points for further 
comparison. 

It may, then, be confidently affirmed that the can¬ 
cerous process has now been definitely and accurately 
referred to its physiological type, and, although the 
process may deviate from its type in certain parti¬ 
culars, marked rather by degree than kind, such as 
the number of post-maiotic divisions, the validity of 
the assertion is not thereby affected, since the different 
circumstances in which the two processes arise must 
inevitably find expression in corresponding modifi¬ 
cations in the processes themselves. 

A caution is given on p. 25 against a too hasty 
assumption that all gametoid tumours are malignant. 
It is well known that the malignancy of cancerous 
growths varies in degree in different cases, and that, 
as regards histological characters, every stage of 
transition may, in the case of certain organs more 
especially, be traced in different tumours between 
structures bearing the distinctive marks of malig¬ 
nancy and such as are undistinguishable from benign 
growths. It is conceivable that at the limit of such 
a series of transitional forms, tumours may exist 
which, whilst possessing the features of gametoid 
growths, are devoid of the properties which denote 
malignancy. The point is one of great theoretical 
interest, although in practice it is probable that such 
tumours would be treated as malignant in view of 
their close relationship to definitely malignant 
growths. The authors, however, barely touch upon 
this aspect of the subject, but suggestions are thrown 
out which appear to indicate further research into the 
nature of malignancy and a prospect of substantial 
results. 
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NOTES. 

Apparently, the British Government is indifferent to 
any increase of facilities for the advancement of know¬ 
ledge, for it makes no attempt to show active interest in 
organisations and institutions concerned with science and 
higher education. The Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg was 
dedicated last week in the presence of a large and dis¬ 
tinguished company, but neither the British Ambassador 
nor anv member of the British Embassy was present at 
the ceremony, though invitations were sent. On the other 
hand, the German Emperor was represented by a special 
commission of six members of the highest rank; France 
and Italy were also represented, and there were 
present numerous representatives of other Embassies and 
Legations. It is unfortunate that England should have 
been without a political representative upon such an 
occasion, but the omission is only another instance of the 
failure of British statesmen to understand the significance 
of anything relating to science or progressive learning. The 
Times correspondent states that the absence of British 
representatives and the consequent tone of the whole pro¬ 
ceedings left a regrettable impression among the British 
and Canadians, who formed a large majority of the foreign 
guests. He remarks :—“ By Germany an opportunity has 
been cleverly and quite legitimately seized ; by England it 
has been, by sheer stupidity, carelessly neglected.” These 
words could be applied to so many similar instances that 
they mav be considered as describing the characteristic 
attitude shown by the two countries to scientific work. 
We hope to give an account of the opening of the institute 
in an early issue.. 

Prof. Ross contributes a second letter to the Times of 
April 13 on the subject of Mr. Haffkine’s prophylactic and 
the Mulkowal disaster. We are not so much concerned 
with the details of the case as with the broad questions 
suggested by recent occurrences in connection with the 
steps taken* to prevent the spread of plague. Prof. Ross 
maintains that the whole story affords another signal 
instance of the disregard for science so frequently dis¬ 
played in British administration, and the evidence he offers 
establishes his position. He states that in the nine years 
up to the end of 1905 more than 4,000,000 deaths from 
plague were recorded in India alone, and Prof. Simpson 
says that 20,000 deaths are still occurring there every 
week. Though plague had been raging in Hong-kong for 
two years before the outbreak in Bombay, the authorities 
appear to have organised no system of sanitary intelli¬ 
gence, to have investigated few of the cases, and to have 
had no bacteriological department at hand. The result 
was that when plague appeared all was confusion. “ No 
one seemed to understand,” says Prof. Ross, “that such 
epidemics can be successfully combated only by the 
methods which succeed in the case of a military invasion. 
There was no scientific head of the defensive organisation, 
which was not even centralised until March, 1907. 
Generals and civilians were made dictators in a matter of 
which they had no knowledge, and occupied themselves 
with burning sulphur at street corners, and so on; and 
then, when these tactics failed, laid the blame on their 
subordinates, the doctors, whose advice they had fre¬ 
quently ignored, and whose science they had habitually 
despised. Everywhere, instead of the knowledge, organisa¬ 
tion, and discipline which are essential in such emergencies, 
we saw only nescience, confusion, and vacillation. . . . 
History shows that plague, if taken in time, can be quickly 
eradicated ; and in my opinion the blame for this terrible 
visitation must be laid largely on those who governed the 
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